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of the " Critique of Judgment," which is really the copestone, or at least 
the connecting link, of Kant's theoretical and practical philosophy. While 
his study of Kant is exceedingly lucid as far as it goes, Mr. Rogers has a 
tendency to slur over the difficulties. For example, no account is at- 
tempted of the " Deduction of the Categories," nor does he show how, by 
means of the schema of time, Kant brings the sense perceptions and the 
notions of the understanding together. We notice that in the present 
edition a short resume of Spencer's philosophy is supplied, the want of 
which was a serious omission in the earlier issue. 

Finally, Professor Eogers has brought his book up to date by men- 
tioning some of the writers of recent times. He has omitted, however, 
all reference to the present philosophical activity of Germany and France. 
Hartmann, Wundt, Eucken, and Nietzsche, to mention only a few of the 
German writers, are not named. In a volume which emanates from the 
United States one would have expected a fuller reference to American 
writers than that which the author makes. Pragmatism, as represented 
by Dewey and James, is a force to be reckoned with, and it would have 
been interesting at least to show its bearing upon, and its relation to, 
previous tendencies. The writer has evidently a dread of loading his 
work with names and burdening his narrative with details. The result 
is that in some places the treatment lacks definiteness and has sometimes 
the aspect of a philosophy of history rather than a history of philosophy. 
This seems notably to be the case in the sections called " The Religious 
Period " and " The Introduction to the Middle Ages," where the history, 
though interesting, is, perhaps, too general and too profuse for the size 
of the volume. 

Of course, many names which would naturally find their place in a 
larger work have of necessity been passed over. We must not, however, 
quarrel with the limits a writer sets himself; and we must repeat that 
one of the merits of this history is, that while nothing essential to the 
main stream of thought is omitted, it is not crowded with a mass of sub- 
sidiary details. On the whole Mr. Rogers has produced a book which, by 
reason of its orderliness of arrangement, lucidity of style, and accuracy 
of statement, can not fail to prove helpful to all who are entering upon 
the study of philosophy. 

Archibald B. D. Alexander. 
Langbank, Scotland. 

Vie Welianschaimngen der grossen Philosophen der Neuzeit. Dritte 
Auflage. L. Busse. Leipzig : B. G. Teubner. 1907. Pp. vi + 164. 

The contents of this little volume are a course of popular lectures which 
Dr. Busse delivered in 1902-03. In dealing with the history of modern 
philosophy it sets itself, therefore, the double task of technical accuracy 
and simplicity of presentation; and it is noteworthy for the skill with 
which its author steers a middle course between the extremes of systematic 
detail and loose paraphrase. Structurally, the exposition is divided as 
follows: Part I., modern philosophy to Kant, comprising rationalism 
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from Descartes to Spinoza, empiricism from Bacon to Locke, philosophy 
in the century preceding the " Critique of Pure Reason," " The Critical 
Philosophy." Part II., modern philosophy since Kant, subdivided into 
the idealistic trend, the realistic trend, neo-Kantianism, positivism. The 
scope of the work necessitates brevity in the treatment of even the most 
important systems, and also some omissions, particularly accounts of 
Hobbes, Fechner, and Wundt; but in spite of these limitations there is a 
remarkable comprehensiveness in the logical outline. Both externally and 
internally the philosophical continuity, significant historical relationships, 
and general direction of development are clearly indicated. The intro- 
ductory perspectives of the first part are the familiar ones, rationalism 
and empiricism, dogmatism and skepticism, spiritualism and materialism. 
Each system is prefaced by brief biographical notes, and the entire ex- 
position exhibits agreeable clearness, instinct for essentials, and sense of 
proportion. The point at which the reader may feel most inclined to 
raise a question about the logical linkage is the ascription of empiricism 
to Locke, and of a " compromise standpoint " between this and rational- 
ism to Hume (p. 49). This appears less satisfactory than the grouping 
of Locke, Hume, and Berkeley as empiricists, progressive in thoroughness, 
and only semi-consciously or subordinately rationalistic. 

It is in setting forth the internal logical structure that the author is 
most successful, though his conciseness occasionally makes one wish 
for a fuller treatment. The compression of Hegel into five pages, is 
significant in contrast to the allowance of twenty to Leibniz, and twenty- 
five to Kant. The exposition of Herbartianism fails, in the reviewer's 
opinion, to relieve that metaphysical realism of the unreal artificial cast 
which seems to be ingrained in it. The section on Lotze is especially 
good. An important feature of Dr. Busse's method appears in the pointed 
criticisms which now and then flash into the text, revealing some vital 
inconsistency or defect in the system under discussion. 

Concerning the popular intelligibility of the work one can not repress 
a doubt. The reviewer believes that a historical system can not be really 
understood without a preliminary appreciation of its temperamental and 
social as well as of its logical motives, and, further, that it can be 
grasped only by working through its historical technique to a stage where 
its ideas become plausible in themselves. Not until one sees that the 
system has vitality, and at least partially fits the world as it presents 
itself in one's own experience, does one possess the philosopher's own 
view. From this standpoint Dr. Busse's exposition seems inadequate. 
Perhaps it is addressed to a more learned company than its preface indi- 
cates, and certainly the fact of a third edition testifies to a favorable 
reception ; but it may be doubted whether the volume, with all its merits, 
reveals the real Weltanschauung en of modern philosophy. Bather does it 
furnish an admirable map by which the reader may guide himself over 
fields whose intrinsic meaning must be obtained from other sources — 
perhaps best by studying the fields themselves. 

Bernard C. Ewer. 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 



